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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of the West 
Division of Somerset, concerning SyYiva- 
nus Fox, of Wellington, who died on the 17th 
of Fifth month, 1851, aged about 60 years. 


It having pleased the Lord, in His infinite 
wisdom, to remove from among us this beloved 
friend, and faithful minister of the Gospel, we 
think it right to put forth the following testi- 
mony concerning him. 

He was born at Wellington, in the county of 
Somerset, in the year 1791, and was the. fifth 
son of Thomas and Sarah Fox, both of whom for 
many years acceptably filled the office of Elders 
in this Monthly Meeting. 

As nothing has been found in the papers of 
our deceased friend respecting his religious feel- 
ings and history, prior to his 19th year, we are 
unable to speak particularly of them. It would, 
however, appear, from the information of those 
who knew him in early life, that his dispositions, 
habits, and pursuits, at that period, shadowed 
forth those of his maturer years; and there can 
be little doubt that he was, even then, the subject 
of lively religious impressions. In childhood and 
youth he was distinguished by a cheerful, social 
temper; and as he grew up, these traits of cha- 
racter, together with his affable manners, and 





kind, obliging disposition, won the love and esteem | 


of all who were acquainted with him. 

It was his privilege to have parents who were 
deeply concerned for their children’s welfare, and 
ever watchful to guard them against evil; as 
well as careful, by a steady, circumspect walk, to 
adorn their own christian profession; and there 
is reason to believe that our beloved friend’s 
early training in feelings of reverence for them, 
and in habits of acquiescence in their wishes, and 
submission to their restraints, was blessed to him, 
and made instrumental in preparing the way of 
the Lord in his heart and life in after years. 
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As he approached manhood, his frequent prac- 
tice of retiring to read the Scriptures, with other 
indications of a like kind, plainly bespoke his 
growing sense of divine things, and his interest in 
them. These were doubtless quickened and 
strengthened by a deeply affecting scene, into 
which he was at this time introduced. An elder 
brother, a fine and interesting young man, was 
removed by death, after a very protracted and 
suffering illness, during which he was enabled, in 
a cient manner, to exemplify the strength 
and efficacy of the Christian’s faith. How pow- 
erfully our beloved friend’s mind was impressed 
by what he then witnessed, is apparent from an 
occasional record of his religious feelings and ex- 
ercises, begun in the summer of 1810, and con- 
tinued for more than two years. 

These memoranda give evidence that his mind 
had been for a considerable time deeply interested 
in heavenly things, and show how strong a sense 
he had of his sinfulness and unworthiness ; how 
desirous he was to be preserved in watchfulness 
and true humility, how earnest were his breath- 
ings for holiness of heart and life, and how pre- 
pared he already was to make an unreserved sur- 
render of himself to the will and service of his 
Redeemer. They further indicate that, even at 
this early period of his spiritual experience, he 
was no stranger to those inward trials and con- 
flicts which the Christian traveller has so often to 
endure, from the working of sin in his own heart, 
and from the assaults of his soul’s enemy. 

The following brief extracts will show, in his 
own language, what were some of his feelings 
during this period. 

“1810. Seventh month 19. Qh, the love and 
goodness of God to my poor soul! for he has 
caused me to taste of his love, and it is sweet in- 
deed; yea, sweeter than honey, or the honey- 
comb.” 

“ Kighth month 26. ©! that I may be pre- 
served in the fear of the Lord, which is indeed 
the beginning of wisdom, and become more and 
more like Him who was meek and lowly in heart; 
and evince myself to be a true disciple and faith- 
ful follower of a crucified Lord, who said, ‘If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, 
take up his daily cross, and follow me.’” 

“1811. First month 20. Clothe me, O Lord, 
with the breastplate of righteousness; yea, with 
the whole armour of light; that I may, through 
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thy gracious aid, be able "to quench all the fiery 
darts of Satan. Humble my mind more and more, 
until I become as-a little child; for it is unto 
babes that thou art still pleased to reveal the mys- 
teries of thy kingdom. Make me as nothing in 
my own eyes. Bring down all self-righteousness, 
all pride and ostentation, and everything that 
would tend to obstruct thy righteous government 
in my soul; and make me a fit temple for thy 
Holy Spirit to dwell in.” 

That same Spirit of Grace which had thus 
quickened his soul earnestly to seek after his own 
salvation, was also now begetting in him fervent 
desires for the salvation of others. Not long after 
he had himself come to experience the mercy and 
loving-kindness of the Lord, he began to feel a 
concern to invite others to “come, taste, and see, 
how good He is.” In an entry dated 1812, 
Eleventh month, 5th, he remarks, “It is now 
about twelve months since I penned my last 
memorandum of this sort; during which period 
the awful prospect which has for several years at- 
tended my mind, of being called to the work of 
the ministry, has at different times been presented 
to my view with increased clearness.” He then 
goes on to describe two recent occasions, the one 
in a family gathering, the other in a meeting for 
worship, on which he had, for the first time, felt 
constrained to act upon this impression, by kneel- 
ing down in prayer; and, after speaking of the 
relief and peace which these acts of dedication had 
brought to his mind, adds, “In the day of the 
Lord’s power, his people are indeed willing; and 
I can now say, from a degree of experience, that 
he is not ahard master; but that his yoke is 
easy, and his burden light. Andoh! what need 
have I for wafchfulness, that I may not, by word 
or deed, bring any reproach or dishonour upon 
his glorious cause.” 

Not long after this time the health of our be- 
loved friend became seriously impaired; and the 
complaint from which he suffered obliged him to 
relinquish attention to business for several years, 
and more or less disqualified him for much bodily 
exertion for a still longer period. That, in the 
ordering of Him who causeth “all things to work 
together for good to them that love God,” these 
dispensations were made a means, both of deepen- 
ing his own experience of divine things, and of 
preparing him the more effectually to minister to 
others, we cannot doubt; and there is abundant 
reason to believe that in both these ways they 
were largely blessed. 

In the year 1815, only a few months after his 
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tensive were the gospel labours in which he was 
engaged. 

In 1821 ‘he was united in marriage to Mary 
Sanderson, of London; and during the twenty- 
five years of their union, his beloved wife was, for 
the most part, his companion and fellow-labourer 


in his various religious engagements. Either 
alone, or accompanied by her, he visited, at differ- 
ent times, most of the meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and very many of 
them repeatedly. In many of these journeys he 
felt himself called to hold meetings with persons 
not of our Society. In his own county his en- 
gagements of this kind were very numerous, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his home there 
were few towns, villages, or hamlets in which he 
did not proclaim the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

When not prevented by religious engagements 
at a distance, he was constant in the attendance of 
our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings; and in 
them, as well as in his own particular meet?fff"®e 
was frequent in the exercise of his gift, as one who 
felt concerned diligently to occupy with tha 
which had been committed to him. When thus 
engaged, whether among his fellow-members or 
others, though his communications were of various 
character and scope, he seemed more especially 
called to speak of the way of salvation as set forth 
in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; or, to use 
the expressive language of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles (which he often quoted] “to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God.” 

But it was not alone in labours of a public na- 
ture, that our beloved friend gave evidence of de- 
votion to his Master’s service, and of concern for 
the souls of his fellow-men. In those of a more 
private kind, his diligence in his calling as a min- 
ister of Christ was eminently conspicuous, and, 
there is reason to believe, largely blessed. His 
own family, and those of his friends, wherever 


| his lot was cast; the cottages of the poor and the 


dwellings of the rich, were alike the scene of his 
unwearied labours; so that he seemed to live in 
the continual remembrance of the apostolic in- 
junction, “Preach the word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.” . How many have had cause 
to thank God for the timely warning, received 
through the instrumentality of his faithful servant! 
How many fainting disciples have been encouraged 
to hold on their way; and how many mourners 


have been comforted by his visits of sympathy 


and love! Following the example of his Divine 
| Master, he “went about doing good;” not only 
| performing “the work of an Evangelist,” but 









being acknowledged as a minister, and when at | also administering with a liberal hand to the tem- 
Bath on account of his health, he obtained the | poral necessities of his fellow-men. Preserved 
concurrence of his friends to appoint a meeting in | from the desire of accumulating wealth for him- 
that city, for persons not of our Society. From | self or his family, and endowed with a large capa- 
that period till the autumn of 1849, a long series | city to sympathize with human suffering, of what- 
of minutes in the records of our Monthly Meeting | ever kind, it was his earnest and abiding concern 
shows how freely he surrendered himself (often | to be found a faithful steward of every gift and 
when the subject of much bodily infirmity,) to his | talent entrusted to him. 

gracious Master’s service, and how many and ex-! Greatly as our deceased friend was esteemed 
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and loved by us, and much as we feel his loss, we 
would not willingly indulge in the language of 
eulogy respecting him; yet we think it due to 
the praise of that grace by which he was what he 
was, to record our testimony to the remarkable 
manner in which his demeanour and conduct, in 
the various relations of life, as a son and brother, 
a husband and father, a master, and neighbour, 
corresponded with his Christian profession. 
Though conscientiously ~ in attending to 
his outward concerns, it was his constant desire to 
pursue them with the moderation, and in the 
spirit which becomes the Gospel. It may indeed 
be truly said of him that he was “careful to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things ;” 
and while the whole tenor of his life and conver- 
sation was fitted to commend pure religion in the 
sight of all men, the habitual cheerfulness and 
kindness of his deportment were especially calcu- 
lated to exhibit it in an attractive garb to the 
young. 

In the year 1846 he was called to endure a 
sore trial in the illness and death of his tenderly 
beloved wife, who had so long and so largely been 
the companion and fellow-helper of his Gospel 
labours. The meek resignation with which he 
bowed to this heavy stroke, and the cheerful 
alacrity with which, in the midst of his deep grief, 


he at once applied himself to the discharge of 


those parental and other duties which had now 
devolved upon him in an increased degree, gave 
evidence of the power of divine grace in his heart, 
and presented a truly edifying spectacle to those 
who witnessed it. The prevailing state of his 
mind, while this trial was still recent, is shown by 
various expressions in letters written to members 
of his family, when he was engaged in religious 
service from home, in the course of the following 
year. Thus, after speaking of the manner in 
which his thoughts had been revolving “things 
past, present, and to come,” he adds, “ but they 
have not been distressing; Indeed, I may thank- 
fully acknowledge that I have been able to adopt 
the language, ‘In the multitude of my eh 
within me, thy comforts delight my soul.’ ” 
And again, “Thou mayest well suppose that I 
have in passing along, almost eontinual mementos 
of my precious one, and that my heart is often 
tenderly touched ; but thanks be to God, joy on 
her account, and an anticipation of reunion in 
glory, mostly predominate over all sorrow.” 

Though still occasionally called to labour 
among his brethren and others in distant parts, 
he was now permitted to remain much at home, 
continuing, in various ways, to manifest his con- 
cern for the spiritual welfare of his friends and 
neighbours. In the daily society of his beloved 
children, with whom he wasymited in close bonds 
of mutual affection and confidence, and in fre- 
quent intercourse with many endeared friends 
and relatives, a large measure of peaceful enjoy- 
ment was granted to this faithful servant of 






Christ, in what proved to be the evening of his ' 


day; and we believe that many who at this 
period shared his friendship and partook of his 
hospitality, will often recur with thankfulness 
and pleasure to the hours passed under his roof. 

And now the time was come when, having 
finished his day’s work, he was to rest from his 
labours, and to behold the face of that Saviour of 
whose grace it had so long been his delight to 
testify. It pleased his Heavenly Father that the 
manner of his dismissal should be such as to 
spare him that which could alone have clouded 
the prospect of death ; the thought of leaving his 
tenderly beloved children. But though the sum- 
mons was sudden, and to his friends unexpected, 
we assuredly believe that it found him ready. 
In the state of his health there had of late been 
tokens which seemed to speak of coming decline, 
and which there is reason to believe, often sug- 
gested to his own mind the thought that his re- 
moval might be sudden, if not near at hand. He 
had been considerably indisposed a few days be- 
fore the time at which he was to leave home to 
attend the last Yearly Meeting in London, but 
was soon so much recovered as to perform the 
journey without difficulty, and to reach the house 
of his brother-in-law, Cornelius Hanbury, at 
Stoke Newington. On the following morning 
(the 17th of Fifth month) he took his seat at the 
breakfast table, apparently as well as usual; and 
after the family reading of the Scriptures, he 
knelt down, and sweetly and fervently prayed for 
a blessing on the renewed intercourse of those 
who were then assembled. On rising from his 
knees, symptoms of illness were observable, 
which gradually increased ; and after continuing 
for a while in a@ state of apparent slumber, he 
peacefully, and almost imperceptibly, fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

His remains were interred at Wellington on 
the 24th of the same month. The deep solemnity 
of the occasion will be long remembered by many; 
and it was rendered additionally impressive, by 
the manner in which the inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood, of every class and denomina- 
tion, as well as a numerous company of friends 
and relatives, testified their affectionate regard 
i his memory, and their deep sorrow for his 
oss. 

In concluding this memorial, we believe that 
we may fitly associate with the removal of our 
departed friend, the words of gracious acceptance 
uttered by our blessed Lord, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 


over many things ; enter thou into the joy of th 
Lord.” ; 


The fallibility of the human judgment, and 
consequently of their own, is admitted by all, in 


general terms; yet with many the admission 


seems to be made with an implied exception of 
each individual case. 
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Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
frontiers of the State of New York. 1795. 


(Cuntinued from page 5 ) 


After we had remained with the missionary 
upwards of half an hour, the Indians sent us 
word they were’feady to see us. 

On entering the Schcol-house we found the 
men and women sitting in much quiet and still- 
ness, which they preserved about ten minutes 
after we were seated, when Capt. Hendricks rose 
and addressed us in the following speech, in be- 
half of his Nation, viz: 


BrorHErs,—When you were first here, we 
told you we were happy, and comforted in our 
minds to see you; at which time you told us 
that, on your return from the Treaty, you would 
favour us with another visit ; accordingly, by the 
goodness of the Great Spirit, you are now come, 
and we rejoice that, by His goodness, we have 
been preserved since you left us, and that we 
now see each other. 

Brothers, we feel happy that you have opened 
your minds to us, and given us your friendly ad- 
vice, both in temporals and spirituals,—we think 
we have fully understood your words, your voice. 
We rejoiced to hear your good advice, your 
words reached to our hearts; in this way we 
talk: we have swallowed your words with plea- 
sure, and they are fastened on our minds, and 
our resolutions are strengthened, for which we 
heartily thank you; we will endeavour to follow 
your good advice, and will encourage our young 
men, and also our women and children, to follow 
those ways which you have pointed out for us. 

Brothers, Our women, your sisters, are also 
desirous to let you know that your words have 
likewise reached their hearts; this has been 
their desire all along, to live in peace, and that 
the men would break off from drinking strong 
drink. As they consider themselves as feeble, 
they cannot bear the trouble that arises from 
those bad practices of drinking to excess; for 
which reason they rejoice to hear your counsel; 
and they now assure you, they will do their 
utmost to promote peace, and prevent these bad 
practices. 

Brothers, We will now acquaint you some- 
thing of our situation for these some years past. 
When we lived in our native country, which be- 
longed to us and our forefathers, we had a large 
tract of land, which yet remained unsold. There 
were white people all round us, and they kept 
buying our land, piece by piece, and very often 
used unlawful means to get it; and have cheated 
us, as they have cheated our forefathers, until we 
could searce have a place to stand upon. Then 
our minds were alarmed, for fear our Nation 
would become extinct; and our chiefs and head 
men began to look out for another habitation for 
our Nation; and as our brothers, the Oneidas, 
gave us this tract, which is six miles square, we 
agreed to come to this country, which we got for 
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our own, and for the use of our children and 
grand-children. ' 

Brothers, When we came to this country we 
thought we were a great way off from white peo- 
ple, but, soon after we got here, the great men 
of the State began to hold treaties with the In- 
dians, and bought all the country except these 
Reservations ; and now our resolution is to hold 
fast this land that we now possess, and try to use 
means whereby we may become a people. ‘ 

Brothers, It is ten years since we came to this 
country, and you may be surprised to see so little 
a spot cleared; the reason is this, when we first 
came here we were poor, and had no tools in our 
hands. 

Brothers, We think and believe that we are 
sensible of the favours we have received from 
Friends, especially what you have now done for 
us; you have bestowed on us some money, as a 
token of your friendship for us, to enable us to 
go on with our work in building a mill, for which 
we heartily thank you. 

Brothers, We have also been very sorry in 
viewing the situation of our brothers the West- 
ern Indians. The Six Nations have long ex- 
perienced the friendship of William Penn and 
his children; many times they received good 
advice and counsel, and presents, from the 
Friends ; but they were corrupted in the time of 
the war, when they took an unwise part, and 
were prejudiced against the United States at 
large, for which reason they were driven to 
Niagara, and are there obliged to be among the 
worst sort of people, the British soldiers, which 
has corrupted their minds, until they could see 
no distinction ; for which reason they could not 
take the advice of Friends as they had used to 
do. But still we hope, brothers, you will not be 
discouraged with respect to them. 

Brothers, When some great men of the State 
told you (when-you consulted with them, before 
you left New York,)'that there were some dis- 
couragements in their minds about us, as well as 
all the Nations round about, we expect they said 
true, and we must confess it; but we think they 
could not reasonably discourage you, as they 
never took the right method to promote our wel- 
fare. For every time they held Treaties, they 
would bring several barrels of ram to pour down 
the throats of the Indians; and when they 
advised us to break off from drinking, the In- 
dians could not receive their advice, because 
they gave the liquor themselves. And we also 
think they did not come among us for the benefit 
of these Nations, because they never have given 
half price for the lands; for those reasons we 
think they did not come with that pure friend- 
ship which you have manifested to us. 

Brothers, As we fold you that we took your 
words, and will endeavour to follow them, we 
will look upon you as our true friends and true 
brothers; and we will always in future inform 
you of our situation and progress in improve- 
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ment; and as we expect to do something in order 
to have compensation for our lands left behind 
us, we propose to call on you for assistance and 
advice. 

Brothers, We have now told you that we, par- 
ticularly the chiefs, will exert ourselves to follow 
your advice; and we heartily thank your friends 
who are at home for their kind remembrance of 
us the poor Indians; also, we feel thankful to 
the Great Spirit, that has put those thoughts in 
your minds, and theirs. Now, brothers, we wish 
you a pleasant journey, and we hope you will 
find your families and friends well. 


We returned to Capt. Hendricks and dined. 
In the course of our conversation with him, he 
appeared to be a man of good understanding, and 
possessing abilities superior to any Indian we 
had met with; he reasoned rationally on the 
state of his Nation, and feelingly expressed the 
anxious solicitude of his mind, that they might 
come to be a wise and happy people. On the 
subject of drinking rum we found he was im- 
pressed with a just idea of its evil tendency, as 
may very strikingly appear from the following 
relation, which he told us was contained in a let- 
ter he had written to Col. Pickering, observing, 
in the first place, that he appeared to be their 
friend, and willing to serve them, that there was 
one thing in which they particularly wanted his 
assistance, and then adds: “There is a powerful 
strong man, that has long made war against all 
the Nations of Indians, and made dreadful havoc 
amongst them ; he has also attacked our Nation, 
and cut off almost all our young men and warriors, 
and many of our old men have been slain by him; 
this strong man, our great enemy is named Rum, 
and he is your son, and begot by the white peo- 
ple; and we believe you have power to control 
him. We, therefore, hope you will chain him 
down, and confine him among yourselves, and 
never let him again loose among us poor In- 
dians.”” 

We took our leave of Capt. Hendricks and 
family, having previously left a few books with 
them. We proceeded on towards our head quar- 
ters at Paris, having Solomon with us as our 
guide. This young Indian manifests a disposi- 
tion susceptible of good impressions, seems grave 
and solid in his deportment, and, from some con- 
versation with him, it evidently appeared that 
the power of religion had evidently laid hold of 
his mind, and he feels straits and scruples 
t» arise, touching some outward and ceremonial 
performances. We encouraged him to a due and 
careful attention to the unerring dictates of 
divine grace in his own mind, which would, as 
he obeyed its requirings, lead him safely on in 
the path of rectitude and peace. 

We reached Paris about sunset, and met our 
friends, the Commissioners, still there, and in 
good health. It was very satisfactory to find 
ourselves again at this place, especially when we 
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looked back, and took a view of the bad roads, 
hard fare, and exposure of our healths and lives, 
during the time we were absent. We have there- 
fore cause to be thankful to Him who had thus 
preserved us. 

Having concluded to write an epistle to the 
Stockbridge Indians, and as theyshowed such a 
mark of respect, in mentioning their women in 
their speech, which we believe is more than In- 
dians ever before paid to their women, whom they 
generally make work in the field, and carry their 
burdens when they go abroad, we concluded also 
to address them, and detained Solomon until we 
had written those epistles, which are as follow, 
viz :— 


To the Stockbridge Indians. 


Brotuers,—When you duly consider how 
much fatigue, trouble, and expense, we have un- 
dergone, in the course of this long journey, we 
hope you will not hesitate in concluding that our 
hearts must be filled with a great deal of love to- 
wards the Indians; and we trust that you are 
already impressed with a belief that we are par- 
ticularly desirous to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of your Nation. We, therefore, 
hope you will closely attend to our advice and 
counsel. 

Brothers, We entreat you, in great love, that 
you be not discouraged from meeting and as- 
sembling yourselves together for the purpose of 
Divine worship, which must be performed in sin- 
cerity and in truth. In order to be truly accep- 
table to the Great Spirit, who has told us, in the 
New Testament, “that if two or three are gather- 
ed together in his name, he will be in the midst 
of them,” and this only true worship depends not 
on words, or outward signs, but must proceed 
from the heart, and is an inward work; so we 
recommend you to silently wait on, and reverence 
His great name who can alone prepare and qualify 
you to perform true spiritual worship, and will, 
in his own time, enable you to communicate and 
administer words of comfort to each other, in 
your public assemblies. 

Brothers, As you become sober, and religious- 
ly minded, you will meet with the blessing of 
Heaven on your endeavours to promote your 
temporal good, in which you stand in need of 
great improvement. In the first place, we strongly 
recommend you carefully to keep up your school, 
and teach all your children to read, write, and 
the use of figures, and also the English grammar. 
Secondly, That you endeavour, as much as pos- 
sible, to promote industry among your children, 
and contrive some kind of easy work for them 
whilst young, that so they may get into the habits 
of industry when they grow up to be men. 
Thirdly, Discourage every kind of idleness among 
your young men, and press upon their minds the 
impropriety of giving way too much to idle 
amusements. Fourthly, You that are more ad- 
vanced in years, we entreat you to be sober and 
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industrious, and set a good example to your 
young men and children. 

Brothers, We hope our communications made 
to you at Stockbridge, will not be lost or forgot, 
but we trust that you said true, when you told 
us you had swallowed our words, and that they 
had taken fast hold of your hearts. 

Among other matters we mentioned, we told 
you how much the welfare of our poor brothers 
the Oneidas depend on your setting them a good 
example of sobriety and industry. We hope you 
will be desirous to promote their welfare, as well 
as your own; and if any among you should feel 
your minds touched with that love that comes 
from the Great Spirit, we hope you will visit 
them, and administer such good advice to them 
as you may find your hearts properly qualified to 
give. We would be glad if you would prevail 
on as many of the Oneidas as possible, to sub- 
scribe a petition to the Legislature, to mark out 
separate farms for each family. You can enforce 
on their minds the many advantages that would 
result from such a measure; and particularly tell 
them that each one would have a deed for his 
farm, and that it would be an inheritance for 
them and their children, so that any improve- 
ments put thereon, would be exclusively for their 
own particular advantage. We also wish you to 
advise them to keep up a school, and to adopt 
such other good regulations as you may have 
already in practice amongst yourselves. 

Brothers, We have already given you a great 
deal of good advice against making use of rum. 
We deeply lament the many evils which this per- 
nicious practice hath introduced amongst you, 
and we consider it as the first cause of most of 
the wicked, bad practices amongst our poor bro- 
thers, the Indians. If you wish to prosper, and 
become a respectable people, you must leave off 
entirely this abominably bad practice, and such 
of you as are sensible hereof, and are clear of 
this ruinous vice, should not only continue to set 
a good example to others, but encourage and 
labour with such of your Nation as are still in the 
use thereof, to lay it aside. We therefore entreat 
7 to reflect on the great evils that drunkenness 

ath brought on you, and arm yourselves with 
fortitude and resolution against indulging your 
inclinations therein, or meddling at all with it; 
and always keep in mind that it produces the 
basest depravity, to which the faculties and dig- 
nity of human nature can be reducedy and as 
Christians you stand condemned in the strongest 
manner, as St. Paul tells us, in plain words, 
“« Be not deceived, neither fornicators, drunkards, 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
dom of God.” 

Brothers, We often press on each other the 
necessity of preserving unity among ourselves, 
and to attend to the advice of our Saviour, “ to 
love one another,” for by it all men will know 
that we are his disciples; so we wish strongly to 
recommend to you to keep the chain of friend- 
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great, always hold in remembrance how much 
your welfare depends on being united, and as we 
are all poor weak creatures of ourselves, let us 
and you, always strive to bear with each others 
frailties, in love, and endeavour in that spirit to 
admonish and exhort each other, keeping in 
mind how good and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in love and unity. 

Brothers, We speak our whole minds to you. 
We therefore are plain and honest, and as we 
love you, we say to you what is truth, and we 
hope our labour will not be lost. We look for 
no other reward than that you should be made 
wise and do well. We have now done, and, re- 
commending you to the protection of the Great 
Spirit, and to the guidance thereof in your own 
hearts, we bid you farewell. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW A CONVERTED NEW ZEALAND CHIEF 
UNDERSTANDS CHRISTIANITY. 


It has always appeared to us that one of the 
strongest presumptive proofs of the truth of our 
doctrine as to the absolute unlawfulness of war, 
is furnished by the fact, that wherever Chris- 
tianity is presented, in the simple oe of 
the New Testament, to the mind of the heathen, 
the impression it produces invariably on their 
mind is, that it entirely forbids their fighting, on 
any pretext. The distinction between offensive 
and defensive war, is an after subtlety, which 
their missionary teachers, alas! too frequently 
| force upon them, in order to reconcile the prac- 


tice of their own Christian countrymen with their 
professions, and which the unsophisticated minds 


ship bright, and, as your numbers are not very 


of their disciples can with difficulty understand 
or admit. We believe this will be found to be 
almost uniformly the case, as the experience of 
Christian Missionaries in every part of the world 
will testify. 

So was it with the negroes in the West Indies, 
as was strikingly manifested during the insurrec- 
tion that took place in Demerara in the year 
1822, when amid all the excitement of that law- 
less and tumultuous scene, those slaves who had 
been under the instruction of the perseeuted 
Missionary &mith, abstained from shedding blood, 
assigning as their reason, “ Jt ts contrary to the 
religion we profess; we cannot give life, and 
therefore we will not take it.” So was it with 
the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, when 
they had been won to accept the gospel, by the 
labours of the London Missionary Society. 
“ When Christianity was adopted by the people,” 
says Mr. Ellis, (and let our readers mark the 
conjunction) “human sacrifices, infant murder, 
and wur entirely ceased.” So thoroughly con- 
vinced were they that on becoming Christians 
they must have done utterly with war, that they 
spontaneously, (and, as we are told, to the no 
little surprise of their missionary teachers, who 
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were not prepared for such a result,) destroyed 
all their weapons of warfare. ‘The last pulpit 
that I ascended in the Society Islands,” remarked 
Mr. Ellis on another occasion, “was at Rurutu, 
where the rails connected with the pulpit stairs 
were formed of warriors’ spears.” Yes, and 
they have not shrunk from reducing their princi- 

les into practice, in such a way as the “ enlight- 
ened” Christians of England would, and do con- 
stantly brand as in the last degree fanatical and 
extravagant. In the year 1847, a hostile attack 
was made upon the Island of Upolu, by a band 
of savage warriors from the adjoining Island of 
Munono. But instead of arming themselves for 
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a white man is not bound by the ordinary laws 
of moral and international obligation, in his deal- 
ings with those who are “ covered with a skin not 
coloured like his own.” At the time when this 
unjustifiable outrage was perpetrated, Tamahana, 
the son of the captured chief, was a student of 
St. John’s College, Auckland, under the auspices 
of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. We continue our extracts from the 
narrative before us : 

“ The chiefs of the Ngatitoa and the Ngatirau- 
kaua communicated to him by letter what had 
occurred; and he was soon after visited by a 
Waikato chief, who urged his immediate return 


resistance, this Christian people received their|to Otaki, not by ship, but by land, through 
enemies, “sitting on the ground, neatly dressed, | Waikato, and along the coast, gathering the peo- 
and endeavouring by moral means to overcome | ple as he went, to fight for the liberation of his 
those of their own nation who were thirsting for! father. The Christian principle of the young 
blood. There they sat in a body, when the war- | chief and his cousin enabled them to resist the 
party came up, and endeavoured to break through | temptation to revenge, so strong to a New Zea- 
them; they expostulated, and begged them to/| lander. They returned to Otaki, not by land, 
desist; on which the warriors threw up their | but in the ‘ Victoria’ brig; not to light up the 
clubs, pretended to spear them, fired their guns | flames of war, but to preserve peace. His peo- 
over their heads.” But finding they could not ple all welcomed him with rejoicing, and prepa- 


rouse them to resistance, they left them person- , rations were immediately made for a conference, 
ally unharmed, although they committed some | at which the great question of peace or war 


depredations on their property. 

We have now before us, another very striking 
and beautiful illustration of this, in reference to 
one of the New Zealand chiefs, recorded in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for July, to 


waich our attention was directed by Frederick 
Tuckett, whd, being present in that country at 


the time to which the narrative relates, is able to 


confirm, from his own personal knowledge, the 
substantial accuracy of the facts. 


| might be decided.” 


The rest shall be given in the simple language 


‘ taken from his own lips. 


“ All the Ngatitoa and the Ngatiraukaua came, 
and some of the chiefs of Rotorua, and Taupo, 
and all places round. They talked to me. They 
told me to write letters to all the chiefs of 
Taranaki, up to Hauraki, and all around, to tell 
them to kill all the English at Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Auckland, and Wanganui, because my fa- 


“In the year 1846,” we are told, “a body of| ther was made prisoner. They talked very loud: 
insurgent New Zealanders, under the command | they shook their spears and tore their clothes. 
of a chief called Rangihaeata, and some chiefs of | They said, ‘If you will not do it we will go to 
the Wanganui river, were giving much trouble to| Rangihaeata and obey him.’ Oh! many days 
the British troops in the Hutt Valley and its} there was talk; no sleep, but talk, talk, talk. 
vicinity. At this time an insurrection on an ex-| All hearts were dark for Te Rauparaha. Some 
tended scale was apprehended, as it was well | women beat their heads to make me sorry and 
known that the chiefs far and near were urgently | willing to say I would go to the fight. Then I 
solicitedto follow the example given them by/|got up. I spoke loud. I said, ‘My dear people, 
Rangihaeata and his followers. The necessity of | i am very sorry there has been this great talk 
prompt measures, in order toextinguish this local | for so many days. I am very sorry; but I fear 
expression of hostility before it should kindle|God. Do you remember the time when I went 
into an universal conflagration, became evident. | to the Bay of Islands to fetch our minister to 
Te Rauparaha, the great influential chief of | teach us, to make us good and quiet, and to live 
Cook’s Straits, had hitherto remained quiet ; but | in ? Now, you tell me to lead you in fight 
circumstances arose which led the Government to | with the English. I cannot do so. I wish for 
suspect that, in secret, he wis aiding the insur-| peace. I do not wish many men to die for the 
gents, and prepared to join them on the first | sake of one man—my father. If you fight, many 
favourable opportunity. Arrangements were ac-| will be killed. I do not fear to fight with the 
cordingly made for the seizure of this chief in his} English; but I fear God. I fear to leave our 
pa, at Porirua, and these being successfully car-| faith in Him. I think the English are ve 
ried out, he was transferred, as a hostage, on | wrong, but we will not do wrong; we will teac 
board the steam frigate ‘ Driver.’ ” them to do right.’ Then all the people were very 

Of this act of gross violence committed on the | sorry at my words. I said, ‘ Never mind my fa- 
person of a friendly chief, on mere suspicion, | ther, he is old: obey me, obey Martyn, and all 
there cannot be two opinions on the mind of any | the Caristian chiefs.’ Then Martyn spoke—his 
man, who does not hold the odious doctrine, that ' words were like my words—and another chief 
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also. I then spoke again, that there should be 
no fights, for I did not want my people to go the 
bad way. I told them I wished for peace, and 
that the English should be like brothers to us. 
I said, ‘ Brothers do not fight with brothers. If 
the English will fight, let us yet do right. Let 
us do according to the words in Matthew, “Love 

our enemies . do good to them that 
hate you that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven.” ’ Then the 
talk of the fight was finished. All held up their 
hands, and all said that they would stop in 
peace, and obey me. I said, ‘Do not obey me, 
only God.’ ” 

(To be continued.> 
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Since our former number was prepared for the 
press, communications have been received from 
two members of Ohio Yearly Meeting, kindly furn- 
ishing a general account of the proceedings of that 
meeting. But, on comparing these notices with 
the statements already published, and which were 
drawn from other sources, there appears no neces- 
sity of making any important addition to what was 
published last week. From one of the letters last 
received, we learn that the report of the Committee 
on Indian affairs exhibited an encouraging pros- 
pect in regard to the establishment among the 
Shawnees, which appears to be progressing in use- 
fulness, and to afford a reasonable hope of perma- 
nent benefit to those poor people. 

As this establishment is under the care of the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana, 
it is probable we shall receive, in the printed 
minutes of some of these bodies, a more detailed 
account of the present situation of these people. If 
that should be the case, the readers of the Review 
will be duly furnished with it. 


We present to our readers, this week, a copy of 
the law recently enacted on the subject of postage, 
which, it will be observed, comes into operation on 
the first of next month. As this law reduces con- 
siderably the postage on periodicals, when sent to 
a distance from the place of publication, we may 
hope that our distant friends will avail themselves 
of this reduction to promote an addition to our list 
of subscribers. It would be futile to promise that 
the character vf our paper shall be improved in 
future; but we may be permitted to hope that no 
decline will soon be discoverable. 


Among the difficulties attendant upon the man- 
agement of a periodical paper, there is one to 
which we wish to call the attention of those who 
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send communications to this office. Sometimes a 
notice of a new subscriber comes to hand, in which 
the name is written so illegibly that it is nearly, 
and sometimes quite, impossible to decipher it. 
As the publisher is expected, and reasonably too, 
to direct a paper to every one who applies, he is 
placed in an unpleasant predicament when he 
finds himself required to address he knows not 
whom. It is to be remembered that while a word 
of common occurrence may be made out, by its 
connection with others, though too badly written 
to be construed if standing alone ; the name of an 
unknown individual can have no such auxiliary. 
It must be legible when standing alone, or remain 
a mystery. All difficulty on that score would be 
avoided, if those who send communications with 
signatures which ought to be read, would just 
write their names in a plain copy-book hand. Mer- 
chants, bank officers, and other official characters, 
may use signatures, which will be known from be- 
ing always alike, though none can find the letters 
required to designate the name ; but, for our plain 
business transactions, we prefer having names and 
post offices so written, that they may at least be 
spelled. 


Marrirp,—At Friends’ Meeting house, Rocky 
River, Chatham county, N. C., on Fourth-day, the 
18th of Jast month, Natuan D. Woopy to Mary 
Ann, daughter of John D. Allen ; all af Cane Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


Drep,—After a few days illness, on the 27th vk:., 
at his residence in Oneonta, State of New York, 
NaTHANIEL Nixes, aged 87 years; an esteemed 
Elder of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. His friends 
have cause reverently to trust that his work was 
done in the day time, and that he passed away in 
peace. 

——, Suddenly, at Nantucket, Mass., on the 26th 
of Sixth month last, in the 74th year of her age, 
Lypia, widow of James Barker: a member of Nan- 
tucket Monthly Meeting. She was firm imher at- 
tachment to the principles of Friends, ‘and for 
many years acceptably filled the station of over- 
seer. 

——, On the 2d of Tenth month last, Ex1zaBetu, 
daughter of William Cloud, in the 17th year of her 
age. 

See On the 24th of 2d month last, Hannan, wife 
of Alson G. Frazer, aged 24 years. 

——, On the 3d of; Third mouth last, Ropert 
Cook, in the 34th year of his age. 

The last three named were esteemed members of 
Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, Boone co., Indiana. 

, At his residence, near Thorntown, Boone 
county, Indiana, on the 10th ult.. Jerem1an Morrit, 
aged about 44 years; a valuable Elder of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting. ‘Whe death of this Friend 
is felt to be a severe loss, by those who best knew 
him. He was one of the first settlers of Sugar Plain 
Monthly Meeting, which took place about aa 
years ago; and it might be said that he grew wil 
its growth, and strengthened with its strength. 
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WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westiown, will meet, in Philadelphia, on 
Sixih-day, the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 


The Committee on Instruction meet on the same 
day at 4 P. M. 


The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the School, to be held ou the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of the month. 


‘ Tuomas Kruser, Clerk. 
Philada., Ninth month 25th, 1852.—2t. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 

Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 

Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 


For Friends’ Review, 
GUANO. 

Now that the Lobos Islands, one of the great 
depositories of this extraordinary manure, are 
claiming so much of the public attention, it may 
not be inappropriate to lay before the readers of 
the Review the following letter on its use. It was 
written by a practical farmer of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, at the suggestion of John D. 


Freeman, a member of the House of Represen- 


tatives at Washington, from Mississippi. _ I find 
it in a late number of the American Farmer. 

“No one in Maryland,” says that paper, “has 
purchased so largely of Guano as Mr. Davis, or 
. 1s better able to judge of its value. For several 
years past he has obtained for his own, and the 
use of his neighbors of Montgomery, hundreds 
of tons annually; and the effects on the lands of 
his county have been wonderful.” 

The use of concentrated manures is more and 
more becoming an object of interest to our far- 
mers who perceive the necessity of economising 
labour, and who carry on their operations under 
the conviction that it requires no more time to 
plough an acre of land that will yield 40 or 50 
or 60 bushels of corn, than one that ean yield 
but half that quantity. After all that may be 
said and written of commerce and navigation 
and machinery—and much may doubtless be well 
said, and well written concerning them, for no 
State can reach a high degree of civilization with- 
out them—it is to our mother earth—to the pro- 
ceeds of agricultural labor, that the thousand 
millions of men who move on its surface must 
rely for their daily sustenance. 
fore, whose superior skill in his calling shall 
teach others to multiply the blades of grass in 
their fields, or to add to the bushels in their gra- 
naries, enlarges the powers of enjoyment—indi- 
rectly increases the world’s population, and ac- 
quires a better title to the appellation of Lenefac- 


The man there- | 
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tor, than the sword ever gave to Alexander or 
N apoleon. 
The writer has been accustomed 
“ere the high lawns appeared, 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn,” 
to “drive a-field,” and he is therefore qualified 
to sympathise with the farmer in his labors, his 
improvements and the hopes of his harvest. 
Hence it is that he forwards the following letter 
to the Review: A. 


Greenwood, Montgomery Co., Md., March 29th, 1852. 


Dear Sir: I had the honor by Saturday’s 
mail, to receive your favor of the 26th instant, 
enclosing a letter to you from the Hon. John D. 
Freeman, representative in Congress from the 
State of Mississippi, asking of you information 
as to the supply, use, and cost of guano in this 
State, and what it will cost landed at Mobile or 
New Orleans, which information you ask me to 
give. 

I take great pleasure, so far as in my power, in 
complying with your request. 

Guano, you are aware, is the deposite of innu- 
merable sea fowl, and some amphibious animals 
whose food consists almost entirely of marine 
shells and fish, chiefly upon the islands in the 
South Pacifie ocean. It has been preserved in 
its greatest purity near the Peruvian coast, from 
the remarkable phenomenon of the almost total 
absence of rain or moisture, both coastwise and 
inland, in a considerable portion of that country. 
Other guanoes have been found south of Peru; 
and, recently, a Mexican guano has been intro- 
duced into the port of Baltimore, but whether 
from the Pacific or Gulf coast I have not learned. 
All of these—the Chilian, Patagonian and Mex- 
ican—have been pronounced by chemists (and 
experiments so far as my observation extends, 
confirm the correctness of the opinion) inferior 
to the Peruvian, doubtless owing to the presence 
of rain and moisture in all those countries, which 
is almost, as before stated, totally unknown upon 
the coast of Peru. 

It use in Peru as a manure has been long 
known; but its application is immediately fol- 
lowed by irrigation, which is necessary in that 
hot and arid country for the development of its 
fertilizing power. Its introduction into England 

|and the United States is of very recent date. 
| The first cargo imported into Baltimore—it being 
I believe the first, in the United States—was in 
the year 1844. It was at first used with caution 
| and in very limited quantities, from the two-fold 
| reason of, first, its high cost, and secondly, the 
| doubt with practical farmers of the possibility of 
| so small a quantity of “dust,” exerting such 
| wonderful power upon vegetation as it was repre- 
| sented to do. 
| I believe the honorable Senator Pearce, of 
| Kent county, Col. Capron, of Laurel, Prince 
| George’s county, and Edward Stabler, of Sandy- 
' Spring, in this, (Montgomery) county, have the 
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honor of being the first, or among the first, in 
this State to give the result of their experiments 
to the public. These will be found in the first 
volume of the Farmer’s Library, and the first 
volume, new series, of the American Farmer, and 
are interesting as well for the general success of 
the first application of guano, as for the failure 
or transient benefit in some of the experiments 
then made. 

The failure then, as well as the failure of sim- 
ilar experiments since made, is now well under- 
stood to result from a too superficial application of 
the guano. Moisture here, as well as moisture in 
Peru, has been found by experience necessary to 
its full development. This is obtained here by 
burying the guano with the plough, several 
inches below the surface of the soil, and beyond 
the influence of the sun and drying winds to 
which our climate is subject. Some judicious 
practical farmers say eight or ten inches is not 
too deep, though I have no practical experience 
myself in so great a depth. I am confident that 
a depth of less than four inches in our climate, 
for a summer crop, will hazard the expected ben- 
efit from its use. 

Since the successful experiments of Mr. Stabler 
upon his single acre of wheat, detailed in his let- 
ter of September, 1845, already referred to, from 
the application of the previous autumn, the use 
of guano has steadily and rapidly increased in 



























































































































































water counties, both on the eastern and western 
shore of the Chesapeake: and it has also rapidly 
extended into the State of Virginia. From a 
single cargo in 1844, and but two or three in 
1845, brought into the port of Baltimore, such 
has been the popularity of, and growing demand 
for, this wonderful manure, that during the year 
1851—a period of only 7 years from its first in- 
troduction—the import into the same port had 
run up to the large quantity of 25,000 tons, 
which was all sold at the high price of $46 
to $48 per legal ton from the vessel. In this 
county—with a population of less than 16,000 
souls—from the small experiment already refer- 
red to, and one or two others not given to the 
public, last year, at least 1,500 tons, at a cost of 
$75,000, were bought by our farmers. The re- 
sult has been an increase since 1845 of at least 
two hundred per cent. upon the wheat crop—the 
crop to which it is chiefly applied. Upon old 
worn-out land, long considered worthless, the 
effect has in many instances been magical, fre- 
quently producing from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels of wheat from the single application of 
250 Ibs. per acre, when not a return for the seed 
sown could have been expected before. Wheat, 
you are aware, is a winter crop, is seeded during 
the autumn months of September, and October, 
and sometimes as late as November, and matures 
the latter end of June and first of July—conse- 
quently the low temperature and moisture of the 
winter season, being favorable to the action of 


















































































































































guano, intervene between the germination and 
maturity of the crop, and hence its powerful ac- 
tion thereon. 
to separate the fine guano from the lumps with a 
sieve or riddle, (a plasterer’s riddle is a conveni- 
ent implement ;) then with a watering pot, with 
a rose to it, moisten the mass sufficiently to pre- 
vent the dust from flying. The lumps can easily 
be reduced with a maul or hammer if left in 
mass for a day or two, after being pretty freely 
watered. Then sow the guano with the hand, 


this county, as well as in the lower and tide-| bac 
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The usual mode of application is 


(the ground of course, being first prepared) part 


passu, with the wheat, at the rate of two to 


three hundred pounds per acre, and both ploughed 
in together three or four inches deep, with a 
shovel-plough, or a long toothed cultivator. To 
obtain the above — with sufficient precision 
I lay off my ground in lands of seven strides, or 
twenty-one feet, passing up and down on either 
side at a moderate pace, and finishing in the mid- 
dle, with a handful at each cast. Some prefer 
before sowing to mix a peck or more of plaster 
Paris with each bag of guano, (the bags averaging 
about 160 Ibs.,) and think its action both im- 
proved and prolonged. The experiment is wor- 
thy of trial, though I have succeeded satisfac- 
torily without, not having had the plaster at hand. 

Besides the wheat crop, guano, has been suc- 
cessfully applied to corn, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
potatoes, and garden vegetables, and also to to- 
co. 

Although it gives a vigorous growth to the lat- 
ter crop, yet it imparts a coarse texture, unfavora- 
ble to the long established reputation of our fine 
silky Maryland tobacco. Corn and potatoes be- 
ing gross feeders and of quick growth require a 
larger supply than wheat—say from three to four 
hundred pounds per acre, turned under with the 
large two or three horse plough, unless combined 
with other manures, except lime and ashes, both 
of which seem to be unfriendly to some of the 
valuable salts contained in guano. But with 
bone-bust, barn-yard, and stable manure, it acts 
promptly and powerfully. The finest crop of 
wheat I ever made was from a dressing of guano 
and bone-dust, and the best crop of timothy I 
ever saw was from a like combination. 

Various opinions exist as to the durability of 
guano asa manure. Some farmers claim for it 
an influence thioagh a whole course or rotation 
of crops, while others insist that they can see no 
benefit beyond the first crop to which it is applied. 
It would seem to be unreasonable to expect long- 
continued or permanent benefit from so slight a 
a dressing as from two to three hundred pounds 
of manure per acre, after so prompt and large a 
return as guano always gives, when judiciously 
applied, from the first crop. Yet I am quite con- 
fident that I have seen a marked influence upon 
the second crop of clover in the third season after 
its application to the wheat crop. Something, 
however, is certainly due to the character of the 
soil to which it is applied. Upon moist, com- 
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pact clays, it not only acts more powerfully, but 
its influence is longer seen; while upon light, 
sandy soils, it gives a less return, and its after- 
benefit is sooner exhausted. Upon limestone 
land, with which I have no experience, it is said 
not to act so well—perhaps from the same cause 
which renders freshly limed land unfriendly to 
its action. 

I have thus, at some length, and I fear tedious- 
ly, given you an account of the source whence 
obtained, the use and mode of application, and, 
as the best evidence of its value, the growing de- 
mand and popularity among our farmers—a body 
of shrewd, practical, intelligent men, industrious 
and economical in their habits, and little disposed 
to waste money upon useless or doubtful objects. 

I will now proceed to answer General Freeman’s 
last inquiry, as to “where it can be best pro- 
cured,” and at “ what expense landed at Mobile 
or New Orleans.” 

As before stated, the original source of supply 
of the best guano is the coast of Peru. It is 
owned by the government, and let to contractors, 
who pay a bonus per ton for the privilege of dig- 
ging and sending it abroad for sale. These con- 
tractors reside in Callao, and sell it here through 
the agency of commission houses. Up to the 
present year, there have been two agents in this 
country for the sale of Peruvian guano—one in 
New York and one in Baltimore, where by far 
the greatest quantity (or upon the Chesapeake 
and its tributaries) has been disposed of. The 
agents here prefer to sell it by the cargo or in 
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this state of things, when one kind is in high re- 
quest and another dull of sale, the temptation is 
strong to mix the inferior with the superior, or 
otherwise to adulterate the Peruvian—the better 
quality. This, unfortunately, can be carried on 
to a considerable extent without detection, until 
it is too late or too troublesome to obtain redress 
for the fraud. The inspection in this State 
affords no protection against adulteration ; it is 
rather a protection to fraud—a burden without a 
benefit. I do not wish to be understood as charg- 
ing fraudulent’sales upon any of our dealers in 
guano. Havingalways myself purchased directly 
from the importer, 1 have no reason to do so. 
My object is only to point out the course of the 
trade, and the advantages and disadvantages 
which attend it. I know no reason, however, 
why dealers in guano should be supposed to be 
less liable to temptation, or possess a higher de- 
gree of morality, than dealers in drugs, who have 
been charged before Congress with extensive 
adulteration of articles and medicines intended to 
“ eure the ills which flesh is heir to,’—a degree 
of cupidity and fraud which should be punished 
with the severest penalty the law can inflict. 
Whether it is in the power of Congress to protect 
the humble cultivators of the soil from a like im- 
position is a question which I leave for you, Gen. 
Freeman and your honorable coadjutors to decide. 

What the cost of guano would be, landed at 
“ Mobile or New Orleans,” I have not the means 
of knowing, with the present arrangement of the 
“sole depot” in the city of New York. The 


large lots ; and it is eagerly bought up by dealers, | price in New York having been already shown, 
who retail it at a profit corresponding with the | to that will have to be added freight, insurance, 


supply in market. I have known this profit at | and whatever port duties may be charged in the 


periods of scarcity, without any advance upon | 


the import price, to run up to the handsome sum 
of $15 per ton, or 36 per cent. advance. It is 
now, at a period of great abundance in market, 
and considerable competition among dealers, re- 
tailing at about 12 per cent. profit upon the im- 
port price, which is now fixed by the present and, 
as I understand sole agent in the United States, 
Mr. Riley, of New York—at the following rates. 

For 50 tons of 2,240 lbs., per ton. $48 00 

“100 “ of «“« “ 47 00 

“ 300 “ of « “ 46 00 
at four months, or a discount of 2} per cent. for 
cash, which is equivalent to 7 per cent., the legal 
rate of interest in New York. Thus the farmers 
who cannot conveniently unite upon so large a 
ye as 300 tons, will have to pay from 2 to 
per cent. more than the dealers, if bought 


directly from the agent or importer, or from 12 
to 36 per cent., if they rely alone upon the 
dealers. 

In all instances where practicable, although at 
some disadvantage, I would advise that purchases 
be made directly from the importer. It is not 


only cheaper, but safer to doso. Some of the 
dealers advertise Patagonian as well as Peruvian 
guano ; and now Mexican is also introduced. In 


Southern cities. The freight from Baltimore to 
the cities upon the Potomac and James rivers, 
ranged from 75 cents to $1 per ton; sometimes 
higher, even than the latter sum. Insurance 
} per cent., effecting same from j to 4 per cent. 
From these data Gen. Freeman’s better acquaint- 
ance with the charges between New York and 
the South will enable him to form a pretty cor- 
rect opinion of the cost of the article in Mobile or 
New Orleans. 

Although this letter has already extended to a 
length beyond what I intended, i will avail my- 
self of the occasion to make a few general observa- 
tions upon the subject. 

From the tenor of Gen. Freeman’s inquiries, I 
infer that his object is to try the effect of guano 
upon the great staple of the South—the cotton 
plant. 

If his experiment shall prove successful, which 
I cannot doubt, if judiciously applied—seeing 
that it has been long used in a warmer and much 
more arid climate than Mississippi, or the other 
Southern States—it will at once very much en- 
large the demand for, and consumption of the 
article : like all other articles of commerce, under 
such circumstances, its cost or market price may 
be expected to increase. 
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An interesting subject of inquiry, then, is, can 
the use and consumption of guano in this country 
be extended without carrying with it a corres- 
ponding increase in price? It may be said that 
an article which yields so large and prompt a re- 
turn, is intrinsically worth a great deal, and will 
fairly bear a high price. This is true to some 
extent, and seems to be just and plausible, look- 
ing at one side of the picture only. But there 
are seasons of blight and disappointment. We 
have “ rust and mildew,” as in olden times. And 
I have not yet seen that guano even, is a barrier 
agtinst, or panacea for, the blighting effects of a 
precarious climate or unlooked-for casualties to 
which the husbandman’s cropsare constantly liable. 
Reverses, then, as well as success, should be taken 
into the account, in estimating the value of guano 
to farmers. In this view, Iam of opinion that it 
is now as high, even higher, than it ought to be, 
and ought not to be increased. The deposite in 
Peru being inexhaustible, as it is conceded to be 
—consequently no short supply there—there is 
no reason why it should be increased in price 
here, or why it should not be reduced to a point 
of reasonable profit and just remuneration. That 
it is now much too high, a little reflection will 
show. Coal is now mined in the mountains of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, transported on 
canals and railrords some two hundred miles to 
tide water, paying high freight and toll, tran- 
shipped, and delivered and sold in New York 
from $3.50 to $5.50 per ton ; or it is mined at a 
depth of several hundred feet below the surface, 
transported inland, transhipped at Liverpool, 
brought across the ocean, and sold at about $6 
per ton in New York. Can it be possible, then, 
that guano—the free and bounteous gift of nature 
—with no inland transportation, easily dug and 
shovelled, or poured from its elevated position 
directly down into the hold of the largest ships, 
although it may have to traverse the ocean three 
or four times as far as from Liverpool to New 
York—shall yet cost in the same port seven or 
eight times as much? Surely there must be 
some unreasonable exactions—some enormous 
profits somewhere. And it behoves a govern- 
ment having a just regard for the interests of its 
citizens, to inquire into, and if possible remove 
an imposition and a barrier to the enterprise and 
prosperity of its people. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully your 
obedient servant, A. B. Davis. 
Hon. John 8. Cottman. 

















































































































































































































































































































Tt is not uncommon to find men possessing under- 
standings far above mediocrity, yet subject to very 
narrow prejudices ; and such men are apt to employ 
their superior understandings, not in the careful and 
eandid investigation of the opinions which they 
have embraced, but in defending the prejudices 
which they have adopted they know not why. 
Strong reasoning powers, ifaccotnpanied by an obsti- 









































error as of truth. 

















nate will are quite as likely to engage in defence of 
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WINTERING IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 
The deep interest excited respecting the suf- 


ferings of Sir John Franklin and his gallant com- 
panions amidst the horrors of the polar regions, 
induces us to present an account of the wintering 
of a Dutch crew in circumstances of a similar 
nature. 


Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 


the spirit for commercial adventure made rapid 
progress in Holland, and various companies were 
formed to promote the interests of traffic. Sensible 
of the great advantages that would result from 
shortening the voyage from Europe to the distant 
climes of the East, the Dutch were at an early 
period occupied in searching for a passage by the 
north, which, according to the geographical 
opinions, prevailing in that age, would conduct 
their fleets to China, Japan, and other places, in 
half the usual time. i 
of two expeditions fitted out for this object, a 
third attempt on a greater scale was made. Two 
vessels were dispatched at the charge of the city 
of Amsterdam. 


Not daunted by the failure 


One of them was commanded 
by Jacob Hemskirk, an experienced mariner, 


with whom was conjoined William Barentz as 
pilot—a navigator enjoying 


ual reputation, and 
who had, besides, been out in both the preceding 
voyages. In the same vessel also was Gerard de 
Veer, the author of the only history of all the 
calamities and adventures which ensued in prose- 
cution of the enterprise. John Cornelius Ryp 
was master or supercargo of the other. On the 


22d of May, 1596, the two ships left Holland, 
and proceeding on their voyage, all for a time 


went well with them. On the 16th of July, Ba- 
rentz saw the coast of Nova Zembla, near Lion’s 
Bay, and three days afterwards, being obstructed 
by ice, anchored at Cross Isle. Here eight men, 
having gone ashore unarmed, had a narrow es- 
cape from the pursuit of two bears. 

The vessel was now amidst extensive fields of 
ice, and huge masses, to which she was occasionally 
secured in her progress, appeared floating, or had 
run aground, One of these was calculated to b+ 
sixteen fathoms above the water, and thirty-six 
under it; that is, more than 300 feet from the 
summit to the base. The great fields of ice began 
to break up, with a noise like thunder, on the 
10th of August, and the ship being fast to a huge 
piece aground, not less than 400, of smaller size, 
were driven past her by a current. Lest she 
should be carried away by the ice, she was brought 
nearer the coast, into a more sheltered station ; 
but it was soon necessary to shift her anchorage, 
according as circumstances required. a 

Climbing to the top of a lofty mountain in 
Nova Zembla, the mariners were encouraged with 
the prospect of an open sea towards the south- 
east, and concluded that they should thence be 
able to accomplish the voyage. But after repeated 
difficulties, losing a boat and also the ship’s rud- 
der, they were completely surrounded by ice on 
the 17th of August. Temporarary intervals, 
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wherein the ice separated, succeeded ; but at last 
the ship was enclosed and frozen on all sides, so 
that the people were obliged to have recourse to 
the shore. 

There they found a fresh water river about | 
two miles inland, and saw the traces of animals, 
which they conceived to be deer: great store of 
wood likewise lay near the river, consisting of en- 
tire trees with the roots, drifted from other | 
countries. Thus having no alternative, the Dutch 
resolved to winter in this desolate region. 

Meantime the ice accumulated greatly around | 
the vessel; her prow was raised far above her 
surface, while the stern, sunk behind, was crushed 
together in such a manner, that the cracking of 
the timbers rendered the mariners apprehensive 
she would be utterly destroyed. They had drag- 
ged their boat over the ice to the land, and in the 
next place got a quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and provisions, wherewithal to fortify themselves 
against wild beasts and hunger during their dreary 
abode. 

On the 14th of September they began to col- 
lect the drift-wood for building a hut, and pre- 
pared sledges, with which it was with great labor 
drawn over the ice and snow, near to the place 
where the vessel lay. Thirteen men were em- 
ployed in dragging the sledges, and three in pre- 
paring each ladening of wood; but they could 
make no more than two trips a day from fatigue 
and the approaching darkness. 

Whilst thus industriously occupied, the car- 
penter unfortunately died on the 23d of September, 
and was next day interred by his surviving com- 
rades in the cleft of a hill, as the ground was too 
hard for them to dig a grave. There were now 
sixteen persons in all, but some of the number 
frequently indisposed. 

The rafters of the hut were laid, though, on 
account of excessive cold, the people were scarce 
able to work ; and if any of them chanced to put 
a nail in their mouths, as workmen are wont to 
do, it stuck to the skin, and blood followed its 
removal. Nothing but urgent necessity could 
have induced them to continue their operations. 
A great fire was kindled all around the hut to 
thaw the earth, that they might bring it up, and 
make the under part a little closer: the ground, 
however, was frozen so very hard and deep, that 
it would not yield on that-occasion, and there 
would have been too great a waste of wood in try- 
ing it again. 

At length the hut was finished, and other pre- 
parations for wintering in Nova Zembla were 
completed while the sun was still visible. On 
the 30th of October a lamp was fitted to burn all 
night, and supplied with melted fat of bears, 
which had been killed for oil. On the 2d of 
November only part of the sun was seen in the 
horizon ; and on the fourth he had sunk entirely 
under it. 

At this time the surgeon contrived a bath for 
the people in a cask, which was found extremely 
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salutary and beneficial, from their confinement. 
Setting traps in the neighborhood, they caught 
white foxes, which began to be quite common, 
whereas the bears had entirely left them as the 
sun disappeared ; and their flesh, resembling that 
of a rabbit, was much relished by the people. A 
device was soon adopted of placing the traps so 


'that the captured animal could be immediately 


drawn into the hut. 

On distributing the bread, each man’s allowance 
was restricted to four pounds five ounces in eight 
days; and as the strength of the beer brought 
ashore had been destroyed by successive freezing 
and thawing, each had two small cups of wine 
daily. A large Dutch cheese was eaten by the 
whole company, and sixteen remaining, delivered 
to the people, each being left to his own economy. 

Repeated storms of snow at this period began 
to block up the hut without ; and within the cold 
was almost insupportable. While the people 
washed their linen, it froze immediately when 
taken out of the warm water ; nay, one side froze 
while the other was next the fire. They were 
almost suffocated from the closeness of the hut 
not allowing proper vent to the smoke; but the 
fire falling rather lower than usual for some days, 
ice formed two inches thick on the floor, and the 
beds were even covered with it. Except when 
cooking their provisions, the people lay constantly 
in bed, and then they heard such explosions 
among the ice at sea, as could only be occasioned 
by huge mountains bursting asunder, and tum- 
bling down into a confused mass of fragments. 
Intense cold having stopped their clock, though 
additional weights were hung to it, they prepared 
a twelve-hour sand-glass, to enable them to ascer- 
tain how the time passed. 

The cold was so intense on the 6th of December 
that they scarce expected to be able to survive it. 
Nothing could keep them in heat; their wine 
froze, and they were obliged to melt it every two 
days, when half a pint was served out to each 
man. It was their only liquid except snow-water 
—a beverage not very suitable to their condition. 

Before this time, the day was so dark that the 
mariners could not distinguish it from night ; so 
that on one occasion when perplexed by the stop- 
ping of the clock, they continued in bed, believing 
it was still night; and on another occasion they 
only knew it was night by the moon shining 
bright, and remaining constantly above the hori- 
zon. 

(To be continued.) 


There are probably very few, if amy, young per- 
sons who set out in the world without virtuous in- 
tentions. Let me die the death of the righteous 
and Jet my last end be like his, isa language which 
all can adopt. Why then do so many fail to attain 
what all must desire? The reason no doubt, is that 


many of us aim at impossibilities. We seek to be 
religious, that is to be conformed to the divine will, 


without giving up our own—to gain the crown with- 
out taking up the cross. 
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NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


We congratulate the public on the enactment 
of the following law, which removes some of the 
imperfections of the act now in force. It goes 
into operation after the 30th inst. 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act to re- 
duce and modify the rates of postage in the 
United States, and for other purposes,” passed 
March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
thirtieth day of September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, the postage upon all printed matter pas- 
sing through the mail of the United States, in- 
stead of the rates now charged, shall be as fol- 
lows, to wit: Each newspaper, periodical, un- 
sealed circular, or other article of printed matter, 
not exceeding three ounces in weight, shall be 
sent to any part of the United States for one 
cent; and for every additional ounce, or fraction 
of an ounce, one cent additional shall be charged; 
and when the postage upon any newspaper or 
periodical is paid quarterly or yearly in advance, 
at the office where the said periodical or news- 
paper is delivered, or is paid yearly or quarterly 
in advange at the office where the same is mailed, 
and evidence of such payment is furnished to the 
office of delivery in such manner as the Post Office 
Department shall by general regulation prescribe, 
one-half of said rate only shall be charged. 
Newspapers and periodicals not weighing over 
one ounce and a half, when circulated in the 
State where published, shall be charged one-half 
of the rate before mentioned: Provided, That 
small newspapers and periodicals, published 
monthly or oftener, and pamphlets not contain- 
ing more than sixteen octavo pages each, when 
sent in single packages, weighing at least eight 
ounces, to one address, and prepaid by affixing 
postage stamps thereto, shall be charged only half 
of a cent for each ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 
notwithstanding the postage calculated on each 
separate article of such package would exceed 
that amount. The postage on all transient mat- 
ter shall be prepaid by stamps or otherwise, or 
shall be charged double the rates first above men- 
tioned. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That books, 
bound or unbound, not weighing over four pounds, 
shall be deemed mailable matter, and shall be 
chargeable with postage at one cent an ounce for 
all distances under three thousand miles, and two 
cents an ounce for all distances over three thou- 
sand miles, to which fifty per cent. shall be added 
in all cases where the same may be sent without 
being prepaid, and all printed matter chargeable 
by weight shall be weighed when dry. The pub- 
lishers of newspapers and periodicals may send 
to each other, from their respective offices of pub- 
lication, free of postage, one copy of each publi- 
cation; and may also send to each actual subseri- 
ber, enclosed in their publications, bills and re- 
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ceipts for the same, free of postage. The pub- 
lishers of weekly newspapers may send to each 
actual subscriber within the county where their 
papers.are printed and published, one copy there- 
of free of postage. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no 
newspaper, periodical, magazine, or other printed 
paper or matter, shall be entitled to be sent at 
the rates of postage in this act specified, unless 
the following conditions be observed: First. It 
shall be sent without any cover or wrapper; or in 
a cover or wfapper open at the ends or sides, so 
that the character of the matter contained therein 
may be determined without removing such wrap- 
per. Second. There shall be no word or com- 
munication printed on the same after its publica- 
tion, or upon the cover or wrapper thereof, nor 
any writing or marks upon it, nor upon the 
cover or wrapper thereof, except the name and 
address of the person to whom it is to be sent. 
Third. There shall be no paper or other thing 
enclosed in or with such printed paper ; and if 
these conditions are not complied with, such 
printed matter shall be subject to letter postage ; 
and all matters sent by mail from one part of 
the United States to another, the postage of 
which is not fixed by the provisions of this act, 
shall, unless the same be entitled to be sent free 
of postage, be charged with letter postage. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if the 
publisher of any periodical, after being three 
months previously notified that his publication 
is not taken out of the office to which it is sent 
for delivery, continues to forward such publica- 
tion in the mail, the postmaster to whose office 
such publication is sent may dispose of the same 
for the postage, unless the publisher shall pay it; 
and whenever any printed matter of any descrip- 
tion, received during one quarter of the fiscal 
year, shall have remained in the office without 
being called for during the whole of any succeed- 
ing quarter, the postmaster at such office shall 
sell the same, and credit the proceeds of such 
sale in his quarterly accounts, under such regu- 
lations and after such notice as the Post Office 
Department shall prescribe. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of the second section of the act entitled an 
“ Act to modify and reduce the rates of postage 
in the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, as relates to the postage or free cireula- 
tion or transmission of newspapers, periodicals, 
and other printed matter, and all other provisions 
of law inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when 
a list of uncalled for letters shall be published in 
any newspaper printed in any foreign language, 
said list shall be published in such newspaper 
having the largest circulation within the range 
of delivery of said office. 

Approved, August 30th, 1852. 
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LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 


A homely and affecting letter from an Austra- 
lian emigrant, published in the daily papers this 
week, ends with the words—“ I sometimes sit at 
night, after my day’s work, and watch the waves 
which brought me to these shores—when it is a 
great comfort to me to think that I am only 
seventy days from Old England.” Only seventy 
days! It seems but a few years since the voyage 
to Australia was a voyage of six or seven months : 
and, so rapid is the march of science—so steady 
the progress of commercial enterprise—that in 
another year the distance will be reduced to 
about thirty-five days. For the purpose of com- 
munication the “ land” of Europe is almost anni- 
hilated. The last mail from India and China 
arrived at Marseilles at five in the morning, and 
at ten o'clock men on Change in London read 
the despatches in second editions of the morn- 
ing journals. That mail was forty-one days be- 
tween Singapore and Marseilles: the new postal 
arrangements will reduce this time by one-third 
—wmaking the run four weeks between the two 
ports. One week carries the steamer from Sin- 
gapore to Swan River. So that, the distance 
from London to that fine Australian settlement 
will be reduced to five weeks—or thirty-five 
days. Thus, Australia will be brought nearer to 
England than Canada was twenty years ago. If 


the mechanical progress of the age receives no 
check from war, or other causes, the emigrant at 


the “diggins” will soon almost cease to feel that 
he is far separated from the mother country.— 
Athenzeum. 


Tue AsTERorDs now known to exist between 
Mars and Jupiter are as follow. Six of the 
eighteen were discovered in Germany, six in 
Great Britain, and six in Italy. 

Name, 

1—Ceres, 
2—Pallas, 
3—Juno, 
4—Vesta, 
5—Asteaca, 
6—Hebe, 
7—Iris, 
8—Flora, 


Discovered. By. 
1801, Jan. ist, Piazzi, 
1802, Mar. 2Sth, Olbers, Bremen. 
1804, Sept. Ist, Harding, Lilienthal. 
1807, Mar. 29th, Olbers, Bremen. 
1815, Dec. 8th, Hencke, Driessen. 
1847, July Ist, és 
1847, Aug. 13th, Hind, jane, 
1847, Oct. 18th, “ « castle. 
9—Metis, 1848, April 25th, Graham, Markree. 
10—Hygeia, — April 12th, Gasperis, Naples. 
11—Parthenope, ’50, May 13th, “6 
12—Victoria, 18: - Sept. 13th, Hind, London. 
13—Egeria, 1850, Nov. 2d, Gasparis, Naples. 
14—Irene, 1851, May 20th, Hind, London. 
15—Eunomia, 1851, July 29th, Gaspasis, Naples. 
16—Psyche, 1852, Mar. 17th, ss 
17—Thetis, 1852, April 17th, Luther, Bilk.Germ. 
1g8—Melpomene, °52, June 24th, Hind, London. 


At. 
Palermo. 


VISIT TO SOME COLLIERS. 


Thomas Shillitoe relates the following in an 
account of a religious visit to some colliers in 
England, in 1812 :— 

Fifth-day ; our first calling this morning was 
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at the miserable abode of a man, who informed 
us he was seventy-five years of age. By a hurt in 
the coal-pit, thirty years ago, he lost one of his 
legs; about the same time his wife and ten child- 
ren were taken with a fever; shortly after their 
recovery, his children all had the small-pox ; two 
years ago his wife became deranged, set fire to her 
clothes, and was burnt to death; since which, in 
his absence, his house was broken into, and a part 
of his bedding and wearing apparel taken away ; 
all which he related with the utmost composure, 
and such sweetness of countenance, as indicated 
the truth of what he added, that he hoped, 
through all, he had been preserved from mur- 
muring- A more perfect example of content- 
ment and Christian patience, I thought I never 
beheld. His recital of the precious effects which 
his various trials had produced on his mind, was 
to me a very instructive lesson, nothing that 
escaped his lips, in the least degree manifesting 
a desire to receive pecuniary aid.—Armistead’s 
Select Miscellanies. 


IN CALO QUIES.—(Jn Heaven is Rest.) 


Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect rest be found ; 

Thorns mingle with its fairest flowers, 
Even on cultured ground ; 

A brook, to drink of by the way, 
A rock, its shade to cast, 

May cheer our paths from day today, 
But such can not long last; 

Earth's pilgrim still his loins must gird 
To seek a lot more blest; 

And this must be his onward word, 
“In heaven alone is rest.” 


This cannot be our resting place, 
Though now and then a gleam 

Of lovely nature, heavenly grace, 
May on it briefly beam: 

Grief’s pelting showers, care’s dark‘ning cloud, 
Still fall or hover near ; 

And sin’s pollutions often shroud 
The light of life while here ; 

Not till it “‘ shuffle off the coil”’* 
In which it lies deprest 

Can the pure spirit cease from toil ; 
“In heaven alone is rest.” 


Rest to the weary, anxious soul 
That on life’s toilsome road, 

Bears onward to the destined goal 
Its heavy galling load ; 

Rest unto eyes that often weep 
Beneath the broad day's light, 

Or oftener, painful vigils keep, 
Through the dark hours of night ! 

But let us bear with pain and care, 
Its ills to be redrest, 

Relying on the promise fair, 
“In heaven there will be rest.” 

B. Barton. 


~ © Though these declarations are unquestionably true 
as applied to the generality of our race, the author would 
probably have expressed himself in terms somewhat less 
general if he had reflected a little more deeply on the 
words of the Apostle, “ There remaineth a rest to the 
people of God,”’ Heb. 4-9. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Niagara, 
from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the night of 
the 15th, and the Pacific, at New York on the after- 
noon of the 18th inst. bringing Liverpool dates re- 
spectively to the 4th and 8th insts. The Pacific 
made the passage in ten days and three hours. 


Eneianp.—It is now generally understood that 
Parliament will not meet until the 11th of the 11th 
month, when a short session will be held, and the 
two Houses will then adjourn until the beginning of 
the 2d month, the ordinary time for their assem- 
bling. 

Recent arrivals from Australia have brought 
60,000 ounces of gold. 

The weather in the North of Europe has been 
favorable for harvesting. The wheat is of fair 
quality and the yield is good. Corn, barley and 
oats are less promising. In Ireland the yield of the 
cereal crops is every where beyond the average. 
The potato blight will not exceed that of last year. 

Sir John Stuart has been appointed Vice Chancel- 
lor of Egland. 

The milit.a enrolment is proceeding quietly and 
effectively. 


France.—The merchants of Havre have been 
informed by the French Minister of Commerce that 
they could not be protected by the Government in 
loading vessels with guano at the Island of Lobos. 

It is now stated that the French troops will not 
be recalled from Rome. The French Minister at 
the Hague has been recalled. The Duich funds 
have fallen rapidly in consequence. 

Generals Cavaignac and Carnot have refused the 
candidateship for the Corps Legislative which had 
been tendered to them. 

Petitions, asking for the restoration of the Em- 
pire contiuue to pour in from the various Depart- 
ments, 


Sparn.—A postal convention has been signed be- | 
tween Spainaud Austria. Theattention of the Govern- 
ment and people is principally directed to the con- 
struction of railroads, projects for a number of 
which are under consideration. The works for the 
canalization of the Ebro were commenced on the 
25th ult. 


PortuGaL.—Several reductions have recently | 
been made on the tariff of imports into Portugal. 

M. Seabra has retired from the ministry, a com- 
plete rupture having occurred between the Saldanha 
ministry and the Septembrisis. 

The disturbances in Goa, caused by the impru- 
dent and despotic acts of the Portuguese Governor 
Baron d’Ourem, were, at last advices assuming a 
serious character. 


Irary.—M. Secchi, Director of the Observatory 
of the Roman College at Rome, had written to the 
Roman Journal that, at half-past 3 o’clock, A. M., 
on the 26th alt.,-he had discovered, in the constel- 
latioa Gemini, a small comet, which is probably 
that mentioned by Biela, although its position is 
very different. 


Two Sictt1es.—A plot is said to have been dis- 
covered at Castrogiovanni, in Sicily. The conspi- 
rators, it is alleged, were in correspondence with 
Ruggiero Stettimo, the ex-chief of the revolution- 
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ary government, now a refugee in Malta. Accord- 
ing to papers found upon an individual named 
Unghero de Méssina,’who has been arrested, there 
is reason to believe that several of the mounted 
chasseurs are in league with the conspivators. 
Eighteen soldiers of that corps have been arrested. 


Prussta.—On the 21st ult. Prussia made a decla- 
ration in reply to the Coalition States in regard to 
the Zollverein question, to which Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Oldenburg and the States of Thuringia have 
given their adhesion. 

The cholera is abating in Silesia. 


Potanp.—The cholera continues to rage with un- 
abated violence in various parts of Poland. In 
Warsaw, it is supposed that upwards of 4000 per- 
sons have died in the hospitals, and the total num- 
ber who have died of the disease probably exceeds 
20,000. Two of the most distinguished names in 
Polish literature, Adrian Krzyzanowski and Felix 
Beatkoyski, both Professors in the University at 
Warsaw, had fallen victims to its ravages. The 
epidemic has raged with peculiar severity among 
the Jews, of whom 1662 had been swept away in 
fifteen days The accounts from Posen are also of 
the most melancholy nature. In Jacocin, in a pop- 
_— of 2,130 the number of deaths emounted to 

10. 


Russ1a.—Accounts from Petersburg state that 
the Russian army has burned three Circassian villa- 
- as a punishment for their long continued rebel- 
jon. 


Turxey.—News from Constantinople to the 17th 
ult. have been received. Satisfaction had been 
given to the French government in regard to all the 
points complained of. A Roman Catholic church 
18 to be erected at Aleppo. This is believed to be 
part of the satisfaction given for the murder of the 
Capuchin ssiphary Basit. 


Mexico.—Jffairs in Mexico are in the most per- 
plexed and distracted state. A formidable insurrec- 
tion has broken out in the provinces of Jalisco and 
Gandlajara, which has been seconded by the in- 
habitants of Mazatlan, Tepic aud various other 
places, and appears to have assumed the form of a 
revolutionary, moyemeut. 


Cuna.— Afresigof rsons suspected of being con- 
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nected withjihe tionists continue to be made. 
The forts @re filled with prisoners and a general 
feeling of insecurity prevails. 


Martinique.—The yellow fever continued to rage 
violently at Fort de France. Special Commission - 
ers, consisting of the most eminent medical men on 
the Island had been appointed to investigate the 
cause of the epid@mic: 


Demerara.—The yellow fever had disappeared 
the weather was fair and a fine crop was expected 
to be realized. A public meeting had been held to 
petition Parliament on the subject of the distressed 
state of the Colony. and to represent the necessity 
of an increase of labor, and a reduction of the duty 
on British plantation sugar in England, to enuble 
the planters to compete with their foreign rivals. 


Domestic.—Arrangements are in progress for the 
speedy departure of the Japan Expedition. The 
repairs of the Mississippi and the completion of the 
repairs of the Princeton are alone waited for. 





